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WHEN ACCIDENTS HAPPEN IN FORBIDDEN JOBS 


PECTACULARLY hazardous work, such as that 

on iron and steel construction, is rarely given to 

young children. Any reputable employer realizes 
that children lack the sustained strength, the prac- 
ticed skill, the perfection of muscular coordination 
necessary for such work. | 

Nevertheless it is precisely the lack of these quali- 
tics which makes many jobs, involving no undue risk 
for adults, too hazardous for children. Almost all 
machinery comes under this category. Boys and girls 
can best be safeguarded against work which is dan- 
gerous for them by state regulation. There are still 
some 14 states which do not offer such protection to 
their child workers; in the other states, however, 
children under 16 years (in some states under 18) 
are forbidden to work in certain dangerous employ- 
nents, although the adequacy of the lists of pro- 
hibited occupations varies greatly from state to state. 
Nine states, moreover, (Alabama, Illinois, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin) now provide for the payment 
of additional compensation by 
the employer to children injured 
while employed illegally. 

That restrictive legislation 
protecting young workers is 
richly justified is shown by a 
study of double compensation 
cases recently issued by the New 
York State Labor Department 
(Special Bulletin No. 168). 
Over a five-year period, 2 per 
cent of all compensated injuries 
to minors under 18 years of age 
throughout the State of New 
York took the form of amputa- 
tions, and one-fifth or less of 
all cases resulted in permanent 
disability. Among children in- 
jured during illegal employ- 
ment, however, 30 per cent sus- 
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than half of the cases resulted in permanent disability. 
The average length of time for which compensation 
was paid in all cases was 12 weeks—in the double 
compensation cases it was 40 weeks. 

It not infrequently happens that a child under- 
taking prohibited work is injured on the very first 
day. The case of Grace, for example, is given in the 
New York Bulletin. Grace, with all the confidence 
of her 15 years, went to look for a job, and the fore- 
man of a tin-can factory took her on to operate a 
foot press, a job which is forbidden for children under 
16 years in New York State. Within ten minutes 
she caught her hands in the machine, and both index 
fingers had to be amputated. She received a total of 
$2,853.84 compensation, including the double award. 
Seven of the 152 children covered by the report of 
the New York State Labor Department were injured 
the day they began work. In other instances they 
were employed for work which was not against the 
law, and then one day, when some emergency arose, 
were thoughtlessly put on machine work, with dis- 
astrous results. Only 28 per cent 
of these children were hired to 
do illegal work; but 42 per cent 
were injured while performing 
such work! Sixty-eight per cent 
were employed in mechanical 
occupations; 86 per cent were 
hurt by mechanical apparatus. 

Supporting evidence from 
other states attests the severity 
of many of the injuries occurring 
to children in prohibited occu- 
pations, and the danger to chil- 
dren which lies, not only in 
operating machinery, but in any 
employment near unguarded 
machines. The “Fifth Annual 
Summary of Industrial Acci- 
dents to Minors” published in 
the Illinois Labor Bulletin for 

(Continued on page 3) 
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AFTER THE ACCIDENT, WHAT? 
HE scanty information available indicates that 
the compensation paid to children receiving in- 

dustrial injuries is usually frittered away with little 
thought for the child’s future welfare. Especially is 
this true in cases where permanent injuries are re- 
ceived and where the compensation is intended in 
part to provide the means for overcoming resultant 
handicaps. 

In the cases covered by the report of the New 
York State Labor Department (Special Bulletin No. 
168—see page 1 of this issue) only 30 per cent of 
the children had any of their compensation money 
left at the time of the investigation, and these in- 
cluded four children for whom, because of the large 
sums involved, guardians had been appointed by the 
State. Only eight children had spent any of the 
money on vocational training, which would enable 
them to readjust themselves as wage earners, and 
the total amount so spent was only $452.50 (out of 
$194,239.17, compensation paid the whole group). 

The study now being made by members of the 
field staff of the National Child Labor Committee 
has already revealed highly unsatisfactory conditions 
in two other states, both as to the disposition of the 
compensation payments and as to the use of avail- 
able rehabilitation services. 

Short-sighted or needy parents often take the com- 
pensation payments toward living expenses in licu 
of wages, or use it to pay off mortgages or buy an 
automobile. Or they allow the children to squander 
it on clothes or pleasure trips, or as spending moncy. 
In some states, in cases where the appointment of a 
guardian is indicated, the parent or other relative 
is appointed, without special instruction as to the 
wisest use of the money. Lump sum payments are 
made to minors far too freely; at least one State 
Industrial Commission makes lump sum payments to 
minors whenever requested to do so, without inves- 


tigation, as this automatically closes the case. There 
is an amazing lack of information among injured 
children and their parents, moreover, of the help 
which they might obtain through state rehabilitation 
commissions. 

The suggestion made in the New York State re- 
port, therefore, that some method should be devised 
to conserve compensation awards for the most last- 
ing benefit of the injured child, at least where the 
amounts involved are substantial, deserves earnest 


- attention of all state industrial commissions and 


rehabilitation commissions as well as of organiza- 
tions interested in vocational training or in the 
placement of the handicapped, and may be profit- 
ably pondered also by employers and parents. 


CHARACTER-BUILDING AGENCIES 


TT VHE National Social Work Council has circu- 

lated among its member organizations for publi- 
cation a letter signed by Walter S. Gifford, Director 
of the President’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief, clarifying the position of the various welfare 
organizations in relation to the campaign for unem- 
ployment relicf. The letter states: 

The President’s Organization on Unemployment Rclict 
is an emergency organization concerned with problems 
growing out of uncmployment, and, therefore, emphasis is 
put upon unemployment relief programs. It is obviously 
important, however, that localities give careful considcra- 
tion to a well-rounded community program and undertake 
to carry forward health work, where needs will be increased ; 
child care which will present even greater demands if the 
welfare of children is to be looked after; and that consider- 
able group of activities of so-called character-building agen- 
cies for whose services there has probably never been a 
greater necd, if the morale of young people and adults 1s 
to be maintained. 





HE announcement is made with deepest regret 

of the death of Mr. Alexander Morrison, Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Child Labor Committec, 
at his home in Swampscott, Massachusetts, on 
November 18. 

After graduating from Dartmouth College in 
1916, Mr. Morrison spent several years in business 
and then accepted a position in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, where he felt he could ren- 
der a greater service. Because of the optimism, the 
clear vision, and the strength of purpose which he 
displayed in this position, he was appointed Sccre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee in 
September, 1930. 

In the Publicity Division of the Boston Council of 
Social Agencies he managed several important picces 
of work, and although one of the youngest men in 
executive work in Boston, he had already demon- 
strated genius at writing, great friendliness in per- 
sonal contacts, and a zeal for social service. 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE on tural school supervision 
called by Dr. William J. Cooper, United States 

Commissioner of Education, to meet at Montgomery, 
Alabama, December 14 and 15, is the sixth of its 
kind sponsored by the Federal Office of Education 
for the southern states. State and county superin- 
tendents of schools, state and county rural school 
supervisors, principals of rural schools and repre- 
sentatives of State Teachers Colleges of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia 
have been invited to attend. 

Subjects to be discussed include progressive edu- 
cation in the supervision of public elementary 
schools, administrative problems related to supervi- 
sion, and extension of the professional interests of 
teachers, but not, as was erroneously reported in the 
November issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD, prob- 
lems connected with school attendance. 


CORRECTING A FALSE IMPRESSION 
N his address at the Chicago Regional White 
House Conference on October 31, Mr. Dinwiddie 

made the following statement: “When we sce from 
cight to ten million adults desperately in search of 
work and 3,326,152 children from 7 to 17, inclusive 
(1930 Census) out of school, many of them actually 
in competition with family breadwinners, and many 
more in idleness—the best breeder of delinquency— 
the situation becomes so obvious that even the most 
conscrvative join in, or at least raise no objection to, 
the back-to-school movement.” 

This appeared in the press, with some exceptions, 
as a report that “approximately 3,326,152 children 
from 7 to 17 years are competing for jobs” or even, 
in extreme instances, are “holding down jobs.” Such 
misquotations are obviously far from truc. What 
we do know of the great majority of these children 
is that they ought to be in school and are not. Some 
of them—in the upper age brackets, many of them 
—are at work or sccking work. In 1920 the number 
of children 10 to 17 years of age, inclusive, who 
were gainfully occupied was 2,773,506, of whom 
1,068,858 were under 16 years; and the Census of 
1930 will almost certainly show a substantial de- 
crease, especially of young children at work. 

The National Child Labor Committee will appre- 
ciate the correction of the inaccurate statement 
wherever possible. 


The longer I live, the more amazed T am at the 
peculiar mental constitution of anyone who dares to 
be a parent and lets young lives be crushed in order 
to create wealth for him and his children—Helen 
Keller, 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mrs. Clara M. Beyer has recently been appointed 
Director of the Industrial Division of the United 
States Children’s Bureau. Mrs. Beyer succeeds Miss 
Ellen N. Matthews, who resigned to pursue special 
studies in the field of social legislation. The new 
director, who took office October 1; has had long 
experience in various phases of child welfare, both 
in studies for the Children’s Bureau and as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Minimum Wage Board of the 
District of Columbia when that was in existence. 
Later she was Secretary of the Consumet’s League 
of New York. 

During the war Mrs. Beyer was on the executive 
staff of the War Labor Policies Board. More te- 
cently she has been connected with the Railway 
Labor Research Foundation. She is also Chairman of 
the Child Welfare Committee of the Washington 
League of Women Voters. Her new work will be 
concerned chiefly with child labor. 


Miss Gertrude L. Schermerhorn has left the Pub- 
lic Education and Child Labor Association of Penn- 
sylvania and has assumed office as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania League of Women Voters 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Maurine Cobbledick has been appointed 
Financial and Scholarship Secretary of the New 
York Child Labor Committee. 


WHEN ACCIDENTS HAPPEN IN 

FORBIDDEN JOBS 

(Continued from page 1) 
May, 1931, shows that there were 95 industrial inju- 
ries to children under 16 years of age in Illinois 
during 1930. Of these, 61 children were illegally 
employed and 22 were in occupations (street trades, 
caddying, farm work, etc.) not regulated by the 
child labor law. Only 12 children under 16 years of 
age who were employed in accordance with the child 
labor law were injured, and none of these suffered 
fatal or permanent injury. Five of the children in 
unregulated employments and 13 of those employed 
illegally, on the other hand, received permanent par- 
tial disabilitics or were disfigured for life, and one 
delivery boy was killed in a traffic accident. All but 
two of these serious accidents were caused by 
machinery. 

If all employers and young workers would take 
the trouble to understand the need for laws regulat- 
ing child employment in dangerous occupations and 
observe them carefully, hundreds of young workers 
would be saved cach year from serious injury, involv- 
ing in many cases a handicap for life. 
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CALL TO OBSERVE CHILD LABOR DAY—1932 
January 23, Synagogucs; January 24, Sunday Schools and Churches; January 25, Clubs, Schools, etc. 


The crying task for every human race 
Is so to plan their children’s earthly way 
That opportunity and work and play 
Are as the air of heaven, a commonplace. 
Granted by right of birth and not by act of grace. 
—Eden Phillpotts. 





VERY year, 20,000 to 25,000 boys and girls 
under 18 years of age are injured in industry; 
of these, approximately 1,000 suffer permanent disa- 
bilities and 100 are fatally injured—all this in a 
group of sixteen states for which the United States 
Children’s Bureau finds figures available. If all 
states kept comparable statistics, many more thou- 
sand industrial injuries to children would be listed. 
Meanwhile, millions of adults are unable to find 
any sort of employment and hundreds of thousands 
of them are obliged to seck public or private relief. 
Not only is this situation economically unsound, not 
only does it cut short the education of large num- 
bers of children—but it is unjust and cruel alike to 
children tried beyond their strength and to adults 
idle against their will. 

The United States is not the only country facing 
this problem. Within a few months after the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
published its recommendations, including uninter- 
rupted schooling for all children to the age of 16 
years at least, and the prohibition of dangerous occu- 
pations for minors under 18 years of age, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization rounded out its pro- 





NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Mail Your Order In Today 


gram for the regulation of child labor by agreeing 
upon a questionnaire covering child employment in 
non-industrial occupations to be submitted to all 
member states. The preparation of a draft conven- 
tion on this subject will come up at the 1932 meet- 
ing of the Organization. 

Child Labor Day affords an opportunity for all 
who have at heart the interests of youth to bring 
the facts before the public through churches and 
synagogues, schools, clubs and forums, or to initiate 
programs of public education culminating in laws 
for the protection of children. The National Child 
Labor Committee will furnish information and send 
programs, literature, and posters, and will cooperate 
in working out definite legislative programs for us¢ 
in any state. 


NEW placard (25 x 32 inches) which shows 

photographs of children operating machines, 
doing farm work, and engaged in street trades has 
been printed with the caption “Child Workers of 
Today.” All six of the photographs have been taken 
within the past year or two, especially for the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. The price is 10 cents. 


FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM (no charge for single copies; check items desired ) 


Elimination of Child Labor as a Solution for Unemployment 
The Industrial Toll of Children 

Re-educating the Jobless Child 

Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Annual Conference, June, 1931 
The Doctor Looks at Child Labor, 1929 


Child Labor Facts, 1930 

Child Labor Programs and Projects 

Poems of Child Labor, 1924 

Display posters 

Local publicity (for newspapers in any section of the country) 


FOR QUANTITY DISTRIBUTION AT MEETINGS (state quantity desired) 


ae Analysis of child labor law in 
(indicate state) 


(Revised through 1931). 


i ee National Child Labor Committee: What It Is and What It Does 
kc Minimum Standards for the Employment of Children (Revised 1931) 


ce What Would Happen If We Stopped Child Labor 
tel Industry Takes Its Toll of Children 


ADDITIONAL HELPS 


“Child Workers of Today.” Price, 10 cents (a placard 25 x 32). 


State reports for Ohio, Colorado, Mississippi, Oklahoma. 


Price, 25 cents cach. 
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CHILD LABOR YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Annual Report of the National Child Labor Committee 
for the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1931 


CouURTENAY DINWIDDIE, General Secretary 


HE most sensitive index that 

we have of human progress 

is the changing attitude of 
peoples toward the protection of 
childhood. In such a field of mea- 
surement there can be no absolute 
gauge which stands for all time. 
The attitude of each individual, 
and also of his generation, must be 
judged by current standards. 

To illustrate: How widely apart 
would be our bases of judgment, 
first, if, many centuries ago, we 
stood on the banks of a river in 
China and watched a despairing 
peasant mother throw her girl baby 
into the river as the only method 
she knew by which to save her from 
the drudgery, abuse and semi-star- 
vation which she herself had en- 
dured from childhood; and second, if, recently, we 
saw a Massachusetts physician, heir to the best 
medical knowledge of the centuries, carelessly cer- 
tify a young boy subject to epileptic fits for work in 
an elevator, sending him, as it proved, to his death? 

The National Child Labor Committee entered 
the lists as the champion of youth that is oppressed 
or stripped of its birthright, just twenty-seven years 
ago. Industrial conditions and educational and so- 
cial standards have undergone striking changes since 
then. 

Child labor has too many variable components, 
from grave abuse to work which destroys the oppor- 
tunity for a decent education, to lend itself to exact 
comparisons from one period to another. We can, 
however, bring out our larger scales and make cer- 
tain gross quantitative comparisons. From the Census 
figures, we know that in 1910 there were 1,990,225 
children from 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, gain- 
fully employed in the United States. In 1920 there 
were 1,060,858 children at work, a reduction of 
929,367. The total number of children eliminated 
during the past twenty-five years from work for hire, 
at ages when they should have careful educational 
guidance instead of being thrust out into the competi- 





At the Glory Hole—1908 


tive labor market, reaches into the 
millions. It is not necessary to break 
these figures down, to examine the 
conditions surrounding each child in 
order to be assured that a large 
and eminently valuable service has 
been rendered to this country’s 
citizens in the making. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee is 
fully appreciative of the many fac- 
tors that have brought about this 
result and rejoices to have been 
able to play a vigorous and con- 
tinuing part in its achievement. 

Still using our larger scales, what 
do we see as our task ahead? -A 
recent estimate by Mr. Carr of 
the National Education Association 
placed the number of children from 
7 to 17 years of age, inclusive, out 
of school because at work, at 2,120,000 in a nor- 
mal year. With all due allowance for possible error, 
it is safe to say that at least 1,000,000 of these 
children should be in school rather than at work 
under conditions which, if not actually injurious, are 
depriving them of the fundamentals of education 
which are becoming more and more nearly indis- 
pensable to occupational progress. 

However, if we are to order our march intelligently 
and to build for child welfare as well as to prevent 
child labor, we must examine the component parts 
of the child labor problem as we face it today. The 
following headings should serve to marshal the 
most important items before us. 


Gross Exploitation ‘of Youth 


A quarter of a century ago the attack of the 
National Child Labor Committee upon the grossest 
and most obvious forms of exploitation of child 
labor was concentrated principally upon three fields. 

First, the employment of young children in the 
coal mines and breakers. It was estimated that from 
nine to ten thousand boys under 14 years of age 
were employed in the Pennsylvania anthracite mines 
alone. Some of these boys were employed under- 
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ground. Most of them were in the breakers where 
the clouds of coal dust were so dense that light 
could scarcely penetrate even on the bright days. 
The gross evils of such laboring conditions were 
aggravated from time to time by a fatal accident. 

Second, the exploitation of boys in the glass in- 
dustry. The best estimates at that time placed the 
number of young boys employed in glass works at 
7,500, about 60 per cent of them working at night 
every other week. Conditions in general were inex- 
cusably bad for such lads. One can only guess the 
effects of the strain and the night labor, not to men- 
tion facing the intense heat of the “glory hole.” 

Third, the wholesale use of the labor of very 
young children in the cotton mills of the South. It 
was estimated that there were not less than 60,000 
boys and girls under 14 years of age in southern 
mills, most of them working 12 hours a day in an 
atmosphere laden with dust and lint. 

The hiring of boys under 14 years of age in coal 
mines and glass works has been eliminated, and 
the employment of children between 14 and 16 is 
extremely rare in both of these industries today. 
The employment of children from 10 to 13 years 
of age, inclusive, in cotton mills and factories has 
been outlawed and largely eliminated. Where then 
are the grosser forms of child exploitation at 
present? There are two answers. First, the employ- 
ment today of large collective groups of children, 
under conditions that are distinctly strainful and 
injurious, involves children that are just about two 
years older than was the case twenty-five years ago. 
North Carolina, for example, in an official report, 
showed the number of children between 14 and 16 
years of age at work in cotton mills at the close of 
1930, when work was scarce, to be 2,840. These 
mills operated on a 9- to 11-hour daily schedule. 
Pennsylvania employs 20,000 to 30,000 children 14 
and 15 years of age in industrial occupations, ac- 
cording to prevailing conditions in industry, and 
allows them to work 9 hours a day and 51 hours a 
weck. 

The second direction in which we find the grosser 
forms of childhood exploitation today is in the more 
scattered reaches of child labor, more difficult to 
control but affecting many thousands of children. 
Twenty-cight states have not yet extended the 14- 
year age limit to all occupations. It is impossible 
to describe the work of children thus unprotected 
as a group. Such a description would contain many 
accounts of the sufferings of defenseless childhood. 
Of the children who are migrant farm laborers and 
those who are street vendors, both groups largely 
without adequate safeguards in most of our states, 
stories could be multiplied, such as of very young 
migrants working 9 to 11 hours a day or deprived 
of from 2 to 5 months of schooling yearly, of 


street vendors working through meal hours far into 
the night or beginning in the small hours of the 
morning, with exposure to serious moral as well as 
physical risks.. Tenement home work remains a hot- 
bed for the illegal employment of children. Can- 
nerics are exempt from the child labor law in sev- 
eral states and in many places employ young 
children under unsanitary conditions, for long hours, 
at high pressure. 

The grosser forms of childhood exploitation are 
still with us. In so far as they affect very young 
children the chief point to be noted is that they 
represent more scattered and difficult problems than 
formerly, which are, however, being gradually 
brought under control. In so far as they deal with 
older children, from 16 down to 14 years of age, 
they call for a slight shifting of the battle front. 
We know that the adolescent 14 and 15 years of 
age is in urgent need of protection from the strains 
and hazards of industry and of a freer chance for 
both mental and physical growth. To champion his 
cause calls upon the best in our protective instincts, 
as in the case of younger children. 


The Child and the Machine 


The exposure of immature, venturesome and often 
mischievous youth to contact with the machine is 
playing with fire. The records of injuries and 
fatalities to boys and girls employed in industry at 
an immature age tell the story all too plainly. A 
quarter of a century ago only 14 states had any re- 
striction on hazardous employment that could be 
called good. Now, 35 states of the Union have 
more or less comprehensive lists of dangerous occu- 
pations forbidden for children under 16 years of 
age; of these, 12 have such lists for children under 
18 years of age. In practically every state, however, 
further protection would be desirable. 

In Michigan, where children under 18 years of 
age are protected from hazardous employments, the 
number of industrial injurics to 18-year-old minors 
during 1928-29 was 907 as compared with 200 in- 
juries to 17-year-old children. In Illinois, where 
such protection ceases at the sixteenth birthday, 
nearly four times as many industrial accidents 
occurred during 1930 to 16-year-old children as to 
15-year-old children (236 to 61), although there 
were only about twice as many 16-year-old children 
as 15-year-old children employed in the State (1920 
Census; if later figures on employment were availa- 
ble, the proportion of younger children would 
probably be smaller). Such tremendous jumps in 
the number of industrial injuries, occurring regularly 
at the precise age, whether 16 or 18 years, when the 
protective regulations become inoperative, indicate 
the need for extending restrictions against hazard- 
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ous employment to the age of 18 years at least, and 
if possible, even further. 

Through the statistics which are collected by the 
United States Children’s Bureau from states which 
keep them in comparable form we know it to be a 
fact that, yearly, thousands of minors receive perma- 
nent injuries or are killed, and that tens of thou- 
sands are injured in the industries of this country. 

There is still a large task ahead to raise the 
standard of legislation in the 14 states whose legal 
protection to their children against industrial inju- 
ries is wholly inadequate (as well as in the many 
other states which have weak spots in their laws for 
protection of minors against injury) ; to secure extra 
compensation for minors injured while illegally em- 
ployed, in the 40 states which have no such provi- 
sion; to improve the keeping and use of statistics of 
industrial injuries to minors in the 33 states in which 
such service is far from adequate; and to develop 
ways for improving methods of compensation and 
rehabilitation of minors injured at work. 


The Child and the Farm 


With respect to the numbers of children involved 
there is no occupation which accounts for so much 
child labor as the planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing of fruits, vegetables, and other farm products. 
Against the obvious advantages of fresh air and sun- 
shine and of exercise, when in wholesome amounts, 
agricultural labor for children has furnished many 
distressing examples of exploitation. Instances of 
children deprived of months, if not years of school- 
ing, forced to work long hours at low wages or 
under other conditions of hardship, have been only 
too often the accompaniment of child labor on the 
farm. 

A glance at the Census figures shows that in 1910 
there were 1,438,428 children from 10 to 15 years, 
inclusive, engaged in agriculture in the United 
States and in 1920 there were 647,309 so employed, 
of whom 63,990 were working for wages—an ap- 
parent reduction of 791,119 in the face of an in- 
creasing rural population. This represents a decrease 
of child laborers on the farm of 304 per 100,000 
rural population. However, allowance should be 
made for the fact that the 1920 Census was taken 
in January when agricultural work is at its lowest 
cbb, whereas the Census of 1910 was taken in April. 
Pending issuance of 1930 Census statistics on occu- 
pations, we can only guess the trend in agricultural 
child labor since 1920. The guess is that the 1930 
Census will show a continuing substantial decrease 
in farm labor by children under 14 years, but that 
any decrease in number of farm lakorers 14 and 15 
years of age and older, if it exists at all, will be 
less than the decrease in other kinds of child labor. 
Except in half a dozen states there has been no 


effectual legislation directly restricting the actual 
employment of children in agricultural pursuits out- 
side of school hours. 

A sound approach to the still enormous problem 
of child labor in agriculture is through raising inade- 
quate school facilities and personnel for rural school 
children to a level equal to that afforded urban 
children, and through improving school attendance 
laws at least to keep pace with these higher stand- 
ards of service. Regulatory measures are needed in 
addition, such as those outlined in the Minimum 
Standards of the National Child Labor Committee. 

The employment of children in industrialized 
agriculture where numbers of workers are hired 
away from their homes, in particular, calls for re- 
strictive measures. Such employment, affecting thou- 
sands of children yearly, produces examples of 
grave abuse—children deprived of educational op- 
portunities, housed under crowded and unsanitary 
conditions, and subjected to strains and stresses for 
which they are too immature. Forty-eight per cent of 
the children working in industrialized forms of agri- 
culture, covered in the studies included in the report 
to the White House Conference on this subject, 
were under 12 years of age and twenty-five per cent 
were under 10 years of age. 


The Child and the Theatre 

The employment of children in theatrical trades 
in the United States is a subject concerning which 
no comprehensive study has ever been made. 

A quarter of a century ago there were possibly 
more cases of grave abuses of individual children as 

ublic entertainers, especially in cheap traveling 
vaudeville, than is the case today. At that time no 
state had legislation specifically regulating child 
employment in theatrical trades, whereas only eleven 
states now lack some sort of regulation. 

While, therefore, it is fair to assume that real 
progress has been made in eliminating some of the 
worst abuses in the employment of children in 
theatrical trades, there are still numerous instances 
of children, often with limited educational advan- 
tages, forced to lead unwholesome lives of travel, 
to make frequent night appearances, and to work 
under conditions involving strain, abnormality, and 
excitement. 

In recent years there has grown up a large de- 
mand for the employment of children in motion 
pictures, and children are being used increasingly 
in radio broadcasting. Concerning the conditions of 
the employment of these children little is known. 

A thorough-going study of present conditions 
among children in theatrical trades is needed as a 
basis for the development of more uniform laws, 
regulating conditions of work, and insuring con- 
structive provision for the education and training 
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of theatrical children wherever their employment is 
permissible. 


The Child and the Street 


The employment of children in street trades, par- 
ticularly as newsboys and bootblacks, is a peculiarly 
American institution. Work of this sort is done by 
adults in most European countries. 

Conditions for those handling newspapers range 
from the favorable circumstances under which news- 
paper carriers cover a limited clientele in a good 
residential section to the highly unfavorable atmos- 
phere in which children sell night editions of morn- 
ing papers under high pressure. For all forms of 
street trades, exposure to physical strain and severe 
weather, irregularity of meals and sleep, and the 
hazards of moral contamination vary greatly from 
City to City. 

A number of studies of street trades in indi- 
vidual cities have furnished data that are valuable, 
but insufficient for conclusive judgment as to aver- 
ages or trends. The total number of children em- 
ployed in street trades is unknown. The figures in 
the United States Census of 1920, placing the num- 
ber of newsboys at 20,706, are admittedly far too 
small. In general it is safe to say that the number 
of children engaged in street trades has been in- 
creasing, because it is largely an urban occupation 
and the population of cities has increased enor- 
mously in recent years. 

Some exceptionally good work has been done in 
individual cities in the regulation of street trades 
but much of it has lacked continuity. 

One hopeful factor is that school authorities, 
newspaper representatives and welfare workers are 
recognizing more and more that the problem of 
control must be directly associated with the educa- 
tional progress and the physical welfare of the child. 
The task before the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee is to help crystallize this opinion even more 
definitely and to stimulate the extension of construc- 
tive measures of regulation more rapidly throughout 
the country. 


The Child and the School 


Education that gives the child the best prepara- 
tion for useful and happy citizenship is the perfect 
antithesis of child labor which exploits the child, 
deprives him of an education, and injures him 
physically. 

It is a cause, therefore, for congratulation to those 
interested in childhood protection that the percent- 
age of children from 5 to 17 years, inclusive, not 
attending school, decreased from 29.6 in 1905 to 
18.5 in 1928 (according to the Biennial Survey of 
Education) during a period of rapid population 


growth. If children under 7 years (the age at which 
school attendance becomes compulsory in most 
states) could be ruled out, much greater improve- 
ment in the percentage of children attending school 
would be found. Conversely, in terms of expanding 
school facilities, this means that the number of chil- 
dren under 18 years of age attending school in- 
creased by 8,711,396, or more than 50 per cent. 
It must be recognized, however, that less and less 
is industry offering jobs that have educational value 
Or opportunities for advancement to youths who 
have completed the legal requirements for elemen- 
tary education, and who are seeking in the world of 
industry a chance to satisfy the eager spirit of 
adventure which is still strong upon them. We find 
from recent studies that in Philadelphia only one- 
tenth of the jobs for children under 16 years of 
age are in occupations requiring any training or 
length of experience to become proficient; that in 
Rockford, Illinois, over one-half of the employed 
boys under 16 years of age and more than one-third 
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of the girls were in jobs that could be learned in 
less than an hour. Similar data from other sources 
only confirm the conclusion that apprenticeship has 
been largely eliminated in the introduction of juve- 
niles to commerce and industry today. While 
thoughtful leaders have recognized the problems 
thus created, neither our educational facilities nor 
our school attendance laws have kept pace with the 
new industrial demands upon those whom the 
schools are assumed to prepare for modern indus- 
trial careers. We have simply allowed both boys 
and girls to drift out of school and to keep on drift- 
ing through various sorts of tag-end jobs. Even- 
tually, by painful methods of sifting and of trial and 
error, some of those best adapted to the skilled 
processes find their places. Meanwhile, we have the 
spectacle of a considerable army of adolescents 
whose activities can best be described by the popu- 
lar phrase ‘milling around” in routine, repetitive, 
non-educational jobs. Often their young bodies are 
put to the strain of heavy labor for long hours under 
poor working conditions for which they are unfit. 

Never have the ultimate implications of these 
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drifts been more clearly evident than today. When 
we see from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 adults desper- 
ately in search of work and 3,326,152 children from 
7 to 17 years of age, inclusive, out of school, many 
in direct competition with adults for employment 
and many more in idleness—the best breeder of 
delinquency—the situation becomes so obvious that 
even the most conservative person begins to look 
for remedies. Such remedies, however, should go 
to the root of a permanent problem and not be 
directed merely to the relief of the present crisis. 
Even in the boom year of 1927, according to the 
President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief, 
there were 2,500,000 unemployed adults. 

When production so far outruns consumption and 
when youths are increasingly unwanted in progres- 
sive industry, the illogicality of denying them the 
training that they need for worth-while jobs is 
clearly revealed. Therefore, there are few, if any, 
thoughtful students of the subject who do not agree 
that children under 16 years of age belong in 
school. When we consider minors 16 and 17 years 
old we find a greater need for constructive provision 
in the school systems for training which is directly 
adapted to the needs of the child who is not des- 
tined to follow the straight-line path through high 
school up to or through the college door, especially 
of the child who is primarily motorminded. Train- 
ing which is flexible as well as practical, without 
neglecting the cultural values, should make school 
more attractive to the adolescent and should also 
lead to better jobs, so that this group of children 
will have greater spontancous incentive to school 
attendance than is the case at present. When the 
stage is set to satisfy their legitimate wants, steps 
can be taken in the direction of requiring children 
from 16 to 18 years of age, who are not at work, 
to be in school. 

There is no more important contribution that the 
National Child Labor Committee can make to the 
cause of child welfare than full cooperation in solv- 
ing the problem of more adequate training for the 
adolescent child, while pressing vigorously at the 
same time for strengthening the regular elementary 
school services and for increased school attendance. 


Administration of Child Labor Laws 


Cutting across each of the fields that have been 
mentioned, in which child labor is a problem, is an 
ever recurrent question: how are the laws at present 
on the statute books being administered? 

In the child labor field as in all others the pas- 
sage of legislation is only the fashioning of a tool 
wherewith to begin the task which the legislators 
had in mind. An excellent illustration of the need 


-for improving the administration of existing laws is 


to be found in the status of examinations of chil- 
dren as to their physical fitness for entering indus- 
try. Such examinations are required in many places, 
but a recent study by the National Tuberculosis 
Association brings out the fact that the actual con- 
duct of the examinations is generally far below what 
is needed for the protection of the children who 
are making their first venture into industry. Ob- 
viously, here is a field in which legislation must be 
followed by the building up of high administrative 
standards. 


There is great need also for improving methods 
of reporting juvenile industrial accidents. Only 23 
of the 48 states require that all industrial accidents 
be reported, and for only 16 states are annual sta- 
tistics available showing separately the number of 
industrial accidents to minors, classified by age. 


In the closely related field of education there are 
also unfinished tasks of administration. For exam- 
ple, in the State of Ohio, which has advanced edu- 
cational standards, a study of the administration of 
the compulsory school attendance law reveals a 
striking lack of uniformity between various cities in 
the administration of the law, especially in the 
standards used under the law for judging whether 
a child should remain in school, or should be re- 
leased for employment. 


While lack of standards for deciding whether a 
child should be in school or out are due in large 
part to inadequate state supervision of local ad- 
ministration of the law, there is another impor- 
tant, and perhaps even more fundamental, factor. 
It is only here and there that one finds a thoroughly 
thoughtful, conscientious and consistent planning, 
so that the child is given the most favorable prep- 
aration for his work and conditions are hopeful for 
keeping him in school up to the point where he is 
best fitted for work. Too often restlessness, inat- 
tentiveness, and other more positive problem indica- 
tions on the part of the child are the excuses for 
releasing him supposedly to work. The school thus 
avoids a readaptation of its own program so that it 
will better suit the child’s needs. He, however, is 
sent into a labor market which for adolescents offers 
largely monotonous, uneducational, and unproduc- 
tive jobs, or none at all, especially for the younger 
groups. 

The instances that have been cited are illustrative 
of a large task which presses upon the National 
Child Labor Committee for active attention. We 
must not be content with seeing that laws are 
passed, but must increasingly concern ourselves with 
the improvement of standards of administration in 
the field of child labor legislation and with related 
problems centering around the introduction of the 
child to industry and his preparation for work. 
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THE YEAR’S RECORD OF WORK 


HE year was marked by the revision of the 

National Child Labor Committee’s Minimum 
Standards for the Employment of Children in the 
light of recent progress and of such knowledge as 
that contained in the reports on child labor to the 
White House Conference. The revised standards 
were adopted by the Trustees on April 24, 1931, 
and were printed in THE AMERICAN CHILD for 
June, 1931. They are also available in pamphlet 
form. In general it may be said that they reflect 
the advance of two years in the minimum age for 
employment and also in the age of children pro- 
tected from dangerous employments, night work, 
and overlong hours, which has been achieved in the 
past quarter of a century. 

Demands upon the Committee for help, from 
various states, were numerous during the year end- 
ing September 30, 1931. The work for the year 
may be briefly described under the following 
headings: 

Legislation 

The readiest yardstick available for measuring 
results of the Committee’s work is that of new laws 
or amendments to laws relating to child labor and 
school attendance. The year’s record of new legis- 
lation has been summarized in THE AMERICAN 
CHILD for September, 1931, and a more complete 
statement of bills passed and also of those defeated 
is available upon request. 

The improvements in legislation safeguarding 
children from premature work or from dangerous 
or unsatisfactory conditions of work were very en- 
couraging except for the most important fact that 
no state raised the compulsory school age or the 
minimum age for general employment. This is to 
be attributed to the general lack of clear thinking 
in first efforts at dealing with the economic cmer- 
gency, as far as providing for constructive or far- 
reaching remedies was concerned. More constructive 
planning is to be hoped for as a substitute for both 
unfounded optimism and unreasoning fear. 

In eleven states the Committee was directly in 
touch with the drafting or promotion of legislation 
and had a large share either in the initial movement 
for, or the actual passage of, bills in half a dozen 
states where some of the most worth-while laws 
were passed. Especially notable were the achieve- 
ments in Alabama and North Carolina. Also it is 
cause for encouragement, after the Committee’s long 
urging of remedial legislation for children employed 
in migratory labor in New Jersey, that a report has 
been made by the State Migratory Child Survey 
Commission, which had been studying conditions 
during 1930. This report revealed deplorable con- 
ditions surrounding child migratory workers and is 


to serve as a basis for legislation to be proposed at 
the 1932 session of the New Jersey Legislature. It 
is also of special interest to note the outgrowths 
from the four-state conference on the migratory 
child (first suggested by the National Child Labor 
Committee) which included delegates from Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. In 
1931 a law was passed in Delaware prohibiting the 
employment of children under 14 years of age in 
canneries, as in other occupations; in Pennsylvania, 
a new law provides for the education of migratory 
child laborers; also in Maryland, State Health De- 
partment regulations have been put into effect for 
the improvement of conditions of camps in which 
cannery workers are employed. The 1931 meeting 
adopted principles for the regulation of the employ- 
ment, education, and housing of migrant children, 
which should be helpful in establishing satisfactory 
conditions for the boys and girls of migrant farm 
laborers. 


The Federal Child Labor Amendment made some 
slight progress toward ratification through the vote 
of the Colorado Legislature during 1931. This 
makes the sixth state which has ratified the Amend- 
ment. The American Federation of Labor by reso- 
lution pledged its support anew to the Amendment 
on August 13, 1931. 


White House Conference on Child Health 


and Protection 


Members of the staff were responsible for the 
preparation of the report on Child Labor in Agri- 
culture presented to the White House Conference 
in Washington on November 19-22, 1930. These 
White House Conference reports and recommenda- 
tions represent a new high-water mark in the corre- 
lation of existing material with reference to child 
labor and in the clarification of standards for proper 
protection of minors in relation to industry. 

The Committee has been in touch with a number 
of those responsible for state programs following 
up the White House Conference recommendations 
and has pointed out child labor problems and em- 
phasized the need for action to insure the better 
protection of childhood in those states. 


Investigation and Research 


The study of the operation of the Ohio Child 
Labor and School Attendance Law in three cities of 
the State was completed during the winter and dis- 
tributed in printed form to interested persons. This 
report was made in collaboration with the Bureau 
of Educational Research of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Its value to the study of the Bing Law made 
by that department is indicated in the following 
quotation from Dr. W. W. Charters, departmental 
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head: “I feel that I should take this occasion to 
thank you formally for the very excellent service 
which you rendered us in connection with this study 
Jast year. Your contribution doubled or trebled the 
value of the study.” 


In general school atten- 
dance for children of com- 
pulsory school age was 
shown to be good; there 
was no evidence that the 
law was working hardship 
against any child who had 
legitimate reasons for be- 
ing allowed to _ leave 
school; difficulties with 
reference to the operation 
of the law could be traced 
practically, without excep- 
tion, to misinterpretation 
or failure to use provisions 
which the law contained. 

The obvious need in Ohio, as shown by the re- 
port, is for strengthening the State’s facilities for 
interpretation of the law and supervision of atten- 
dance not only of children not eligible for employ- 
ment, but also of unemployed minors up to the age 
of 18. Already there is a movement in Ohio to work 
out in some county a practical plan for better school 
attendance and better adjustment between child and 
school and also to organize a State committee to 
promote these objects and to work for the strength- 
ening of the State’s child-accounting procedures. 

A study of street trades in Detroit early in 1931 
revealed the almost complete uselessness of Detroit's 
ancient ordinance for the licensing of children for 
street trades. It also showed the real need for pro- 
tecting children from excessive hours and exposure 
to moral as well as physical strains. The report is 
now in the hands of a Detroit Committee on Street 
Trades. 

At present a study of compensation and rehabili- 
tation of minors injured in industry is in progress. 
The facts brought out in the 28 cases reviewed in 
one state show an unfortunate lack of information 
on the part of children or their guardians concern- 
ing their rights, where to receive medical care, how 
to get in touch with the rehabilitation commission, 
and how to use their compensation for rehabilita- 
tion. In another state in 78 cases of children receiv- 
ing permanent partial disabilities over a two-year 
period there was an almost complete absence of 
rchabilitation measures. These findings will be 
checked against the experience of other states and 
it is hoped that the facts and resulting recommenda- 
tions will prove of considerable benefit not only 
locally but in pointing the way to better service to 
injured children nationally. 





Street Traders—1931 


Acting upon a suggestion made by Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, one of the Trustees of the Committee, 
and presented by Dr. Emery R. Hayhurst, a leading 
authority on industrial hazards, the United States 
Public Health Service has undertaken a survey of 
the exposure of children in industry to poisons and 
dusts in hazardous amounts. No comprehensive data 
on this subject have ever been assembled for the 
United States so far as known. 

The Committee has cooperated with state and 
local agencies in outlining plans for several other 
minor studies in various parts of the United States. 

An inquiry by correspondence made during the 
year showed that a number of school authorities are 
making an effort to meet the problem of educaiing 


unemployed minors and of re-adapting school meth- 
ods to their needs. 


Field Service, Public Education, and 
Publicity 

The National Child Labor Committee attempts, 
through field contacts, to keep as closely in touch 
as possible with child labor problems throughout 
the country and with those who are attempting their 
solution. It recognizes the need for further and 
more intensive field service, particularly in aiding 
state and local groups to a more thorough study of 
their own problems and to the development of ef- 
fective programs of public education, including the 
strengthening of state and local organization for 
that purpose. 

It is obvious, however, that the direct contacts of 
the National Child Labor Committee need to be 
supplemented in every effective way possible. The 
Committee, therefore, greatly broadens the services 
which it renders by acting as a national clearing 
house for information on child labor problems, 
which is passed on through correspondence, litera- 
ture, public addresses, and THE AMERICAN CHILD. 
Items of literature distributed numbered 82,500. 
Publications issued by the National Child Labor 
Committee during the year have been noted in THE 
AMERICAN CHILD. 

Through the Committee's library and reference 
research service, workers and students in the fields 
of child labor and school attendance are supplied 
upon request with the best available information on 
special subjects, such as the conditions of children’s 
employment in various occupations, legislation and 
the administration of child labor laws, and questions 
of school attendance in relation to employment. 
There were 1,782 requests for help of this kind 
during the past year. Also the staff was engaged in 
rounding out available information on such ques- 
tions as forced labor of young boys on southern 
chain gangs; the extent to which minors are ex- 
posed to hazards of lead or benzene poisoning in 
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the course of their work; employment of young 
children in motion pictures, radio broadcasting, vau- 
deville, revues, as dancers in cabarets and night 
clubs, and on the stage; and comparative child 
labor standards in fourteen southern states. 

For the better information of the general citizen- 
ship, the National Child Labor Committee con- 
tinued its usual policy of dissemination through 
newspapers and addresses of items of public inter- 
est. From two to three news releases were sent out 
each month during the year. A total of 394 in- 
formative articles appeared in various newspapers 
and periodicals as a result. THE AMERICAN CHILD, 
it should be noted, went regularly to 10,500 per- 
sons during the past year, the vast majority of them 
members of the Committee, and many of them serv- 
ing as foci of information in their own communities. 

Child Labor Day was very generally observed by 
various organizations throughout the country in 
January, 1931. Special letters to the number of 
5,000 were sent out by the Committee to editors 
and organizations in advance. Seventy-two news- 
papers in twenty-three states, and 38 periodicals car- 
ried Child Labor Day notices, and 961 requests for 
special literature were received. A new feature was 
the sending out of 38 photographic exhibits with 
special lecture notes for local use. 

In addition to these various means of publicity, 
addresses were given by representatives of the Com- 
mittee at 41 meetings and conferences, on subjects 
relating to child labor. 

The Annual Conference on Child Labor arranged 
by the Committee at the time of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in Minneapolis, June 16, 
was attended by more than 100 persons, many of 
whom were labor or education officials. The two 
sessions were devoted to migratory child workers 
and to the industrial toll of children. Many persons 
also took advantage of the occasion for personal 
consultation with members of the staff in regard to 
local child labor and educational conditions and 
needs. The proceedings of the National Child Labor 
Committee’s Conference are available in printed 
form. 

In summary, the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee has used every available means to keep the live, 
current questions relating to child labor before the 
country. The effectiveness with which this has been 
accomplished must be measured not only by con- 
crete results in the passage of legislation and im- 
provement in administrative methods, but by the 
less tangible results in terms of general interest and 
understanding. 


Membership 


To offset the effects of the depression, the work 
of the Membership Department was reorganized 


last winter, new appeals were designed, and an in- 
creased number of appeals were issued. The Com- 
mittee is thus able to show a net increase of 334 in 
members as against a net decrease of 511 the year 
before. At the close of its twenty-seventh fiscal year, 
the contributing membership of the Committee was 
10,525 as against 10,191 at the close of the 
preceding year. 


Financial Report 


Treasurer's Report for 1930-1931, Compared with 1929-1930. 
Audit by Haskins and Sells, Certified Public Accountants. 





DEBITS 
1930-1931 1929-1930 
BALANCE OCTOBER 1 ou........ccccccsceceeeeeeeees $ 6,266.73 $10,693.49 
INCOME 
SUDSCHIPHORS © s...2..06:65-00s00cs00-000000s00000000 62,427.79 62,403.87 
NN aetna ies baa Anisarseceoneek 8,274.70 999.00 
Community Fund, Detroit .................. 2,000.00 1,500.00 
LSE CUES (ae eee rn ee cere a tee ree 500.00 278.00 
Sale of publications ............0...c:c:0000 85.91 374.70 
Sale of photographs and slides .......... 9.50 4.50 
Income from investments .................... 3,926.07 3,905.31 
Income from sale of tickets for 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary dinner and 
TUTVC COC Rane ener eer a eee 2,181.50 
Interest on bank balances ................... 55.60 233.10 
Sale of furniture and fixtures .............. 20.00 
Deposits for Child Labor Day ex- 
EET eee arene mT TOM 6.00 
Proceeds from sale and redemption of 
TE CUT CL Soe sees eer nen eee ee ee 11,158.75 10,000.00 
Total debits... ceeceeeee: $94,731.05 $92,573.47 
CREDITS 
EXPENSES 
Administrative (including field ser- 
VICE IN 1930-1931)... eeeeceeeeeteees $13,281.06*  $ 7,973.53 
Salaries — clerical (not charged to 
other expense accounts) .................. 7,151.37 7,907.74 
IRVESHIBAIONS <.<.....<.02.2s0ce<ss0ss000seo0seeeeecee 8,807.78 9,645.40 
Drafting and supporting legislation.... 11,977.36 10,417.80 
Publicity and research ...............0:00c0 17,485.51 17,568.89 
eo 0 sicad i leaietei a 20,610.44** 12,988.98 
DOST) SOR ees OIE ERR en EE EE 614.84 784.18 
CET ge acne ae ae 3,166.67 3,500.00 
“UPA 2 UR eee ene eee eee Ae 1,031.60 436.62 
Stationery and supplies ................00006. 1,561.41 1,035.00 
Telephone and telegraph .................... 1,018.23 591.49 
Purchase of child labor material ........ 413.13 152.76 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary expense ...... 6,593.92 
Securities purchased ............0:cccccseeceees 5,742.00 
Furniture and fixtures ............00.00.c0000 429.24 7.50 
Excess salaries paid employes leaving 
OLGARIZATION .os05:6.ssecosces cesossoeeserosesee 2,829.15 
SE RIN: (50.55. isu derrstenScrtinascesdsshovadiebe 1,621.51*** 960.93 





Total credits ..........cccceeccceceeeeeees $91,999.30 
BALANCE OCTOBER 1 ou..........ccscceeeeeeeeeeeee $ 2,731.75 


$86,306.74 
$ 6,266.73 





* Increase due to the appointment of an Executive Secretary. 

** Expenses necessary to cover a reorganization of the Membership Department 
and an increased number of appeals to obtain new members as well as the 
regular work of keeping membership records, collecting contributions, etc. 

*** Includes expenses of moving to new quarters at a reduced rent. 














